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CATALOUGE of Fur BEARING ANIMALS 


That are, or may be domesticated, which are not yet 
sufficiently known in Britain, though suited to 
the nature of its climate, and which it would be of 
importance to have there, in order to ascertain their 


value by comparative trials. 


se 


Sheep. 


1. THE Tscherkefsian breed. These are of a 
large size, and afford good wool free from hairs. Thé 
lamb-skins of this breed are accounted a beautiful 
fur, which sells at a high price in Rufsia. They 
are of various colours: The pure white are most 
esteemed: and next to these the pure black. These 
are of the round long tailed breed. 

2. The Boucharian fheep, which are said to af. 
ford wool still finer than the above, and equally free 
from hairs. The lam»-skins of this sort are deem- 
ed still more beautiful fur than the former; 
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and they sell at very high prices in Rufsia and 
China. Besides -pure white, and black, thiging 
and waved, having the appearance of flowered 
sattin at a little distance, there ‘are some among 
them of the colour there called d/ue, which is a glof. 
sy mahogony colour with a slight bluith tinge. 
This is the broad tailed kind of theep. 

N. B. It will be a matter of considerable diffi. 
culty to get these fheep into this country; for al- 
though I have the means at present of corresponding 
with some of the governors of the southern pro. 
vinces of Siberia that border with the Kirguise 
country, who will be disposed to lend every afsis. 
tance in their power, yet the nearest part of it being 
at least two thousand miles from Petersburgh, the 
cattle that are sent from thence thither taking about 
two years totravel it, pafsing through the hands: of 
several owners by the way, any fheep that might 
be sent along with them would have a great chance 
of being lost in their pafsage. Boucharia is at least 
a thousand miles farther than the Kirguise country 
in the same route, so that it will be a very diffi- 
cult matter to get them from thence. The na- 
tives of Boucharia, however are an active trading 
people, who often pafs through the whole of the Kir- 
guise country to bring both cattle and goods to the 
Siberian market; and might pofsibly be brought to 
do any thing from the prospect of gain. 

3° The argali, especially of the white sort, from 
Kamschatka and the Kuril islands. This is an a- 
nimal of a large size. The fleece is represented as 
consisting of long hair covering a fine downy wool: 
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It never has been properly domesticated ; nor aré its 
qualities well known’ In many places this animal is 
found of a fawn colour. 

4: The Crimea fbeep: of these we have little 
knowledge as yet tarther than that the furs made 
from their lambs are much esteemed in Rufsia; 
though lefs than those of the first and second sorts; 
many of these are of a grey colour. We know not to 
what race of fheep this belongs: 

5° Persian fheep; the wool of these has been long 
known in Europe, and has always sold at a higher 
price than any other kind of theeps wool. It is of 
two sorts ; one white, which sells always higher than 
that of the finest pile of Spain. The other has a 
reddifh tinge 

6. Commonly sold by the uame of Laine rouge de 
Caramanie, and, sells at a higher price. 1 have not 
been able to learn any particulars of the animal that 
carries this very fine wool; but itis surely of impor- 
tance it fhould be known. 

N. B. The best channel for information on this 
head seems to be through Aleppo, or Buchire in the 
Persian gnif, where fine Persian lambs skins are 
sold as a valuable kind of fur, and is a considerable ar- 
ticle of traffic. 

7. The larentine flocks of old were much prized 
for their fine wool ; and it is said they are still re- 
markable for the same peculiarity. It were worth 
while to try and get some of the wool of these to as- 


certain their precise value. 
. Strabo celebrates, the fheep on the coast of 
Barbary as being very fine; and attributes the ori- 
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ginal improvement of the Spanifh breed to the intro. 
duction of rams from thence. They are still a 
stfong bodied beautiful fheep ; carrying an abundant 
fleece. Their qualities are not known in Europe, 
The writer of this article, once was to have gota 
ram of this breed from Portugal which had been giv. 
en in a present by the Dey of Algiers to the Por. 
tuguese ambafsador there, but when it was brought 
tothe fhips side the captain refused to take it on 
board, as it was then the winter season. This thews 
that this kind of fheep is much esteemed. These, 
with the Spanith, are all the breeds of fheep that ap- 
pear to promise to be of much use to the island that 
have hitherto come to my knowledge. 
Goats. 

9. 1t is now sufficiently known that the animal which 
produces the fine fhaul wool of Thibet is not a theep, 
but a goat. The wool appears to be a fine down at 
the bottom of the long hair with which the animal 
is covered. The common goat affords the same 
down ; several Thibet goats have been brought into 
thiscountry, so that we may soon hope to see their qua 
lities throughly ascertained. 

10. The Angora goat. This animal affords a hair 
so soft and silky as to admit of being worked up ia- 
to fine manufactures, so that it is the Sazr, not the 
avool of it that is prized. It is known to prosper 
and to preserve its peculiarities in France and in 
Sweden. It promises to be of great utility to the a- 
griculture and manufactures of this country were 
it introduced here. But I have not heard that ever 
the attempt has been fairly made. It could be ob. 
tained by the way of Smyrna. 
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Other wool bearing animals 

atro- @ yx. The vicuna, this is an animal of the camel 
il ® Btribe of a size nearly the same with a deer, and pro- 
dant Bf iuces the valuable wool sold under the name of Vigo- 
rope. Bsig wool, the highest priced article of this kind 
g0C 2 Binown in Europe ; the animal can scarcely be said 
giv- By be yet domesticated in its native regions, but 
Por. asily might be so. It is of a fawn colour darkest 
ught Binthe back and lighter on the belly, where some 
it on ptt of its wool is nearly white. This creature has 
hews Breen preserved at Aranjuez in Spain, one of the col- 
hese, Best places in that country, where it breeds ; so that 
it 8P- Bitere is no doubt that it could be domesticated in 
i that Biritain. All the wool of this animal is intermixed 

with fhort hairs exactly like those that debase the 

wool of some fheep, which greatly enhances its price. 
which Bere the animal domesticated here, it is probable 
theep, Bitat by care this evil might in time be removed; it 
wa a Biould then be an article of vast importance for ma- 
nimal Bofactures of a fine quality: Ihave not heard whe- 
same Bier the fichh of this creature be reckoned more or 
t into Bs delicate than mutton, 
itqua Biz, There comes from South America also ano- 

her kind of wool, precisely of the same colour and 
a hair tnefs with the vigonia wool, but much longer in 
up il- Be staple and stronger in the pile. The finest of 
ot the fis is pure white, and entirely free from hairs. It 
rosper Homes over in fleeces which have been evidently 
nd ia fhorn, and of a considerabe size. It is sold in Lon- 
the a thn under the name of Peruvian wool. What the an- 
y were Bnal is that produces it I know not; but from the na- 
it ever 





ite of the filament I am inclined to think it is not 
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afheep. It isa valuable article of commerce for 
manufacture, and therefore the animal which pro. 
duces it is a proper object for experiment. Probab. 
ly it may be another variety of the camel tribe; 
four of which are said by Mr Pennant to afford wool 
that is employed in manafacture. 

13. The Buffaloe, as it is commonly called of Lou. 
isiana, though it be properly a Bison, has never yet 
been domesticated, and is very different in several 
respects from the animal known by the same name 
in many other parts of the world. Its whole body is 
covered over with a thick coat of hair about twoinches 
long, which is remarkably soft, so as to admit of be. 
ing easily spun. The fkin, with the wool upon it, 
when properly drefsed is one of the warmest kinds 
of fur yet known, though too weighty to admit of 
being employed as clothing. It is employed in Cx 
nada and the Northern American states for a cover. 
ing to persons when travelling in calafhes in winter; 
and would no doubt be a valuable article for the same 
purposes in Rufsia and other northern Europea 
countries, and would be particularly valuable for 
boots, in cold climates, with the wool inwards. Itis 
surprising that no attempts should have been mae 
by the people of Britain to domesticate this animal, 
as there is reason to believe it might net be lefs val- 
uable as an article of food than the kinds of cattle 
here reared; and its fur wouldsell, at least at three 
times the price of a hide of an ox of the same size 
The hump on the fhoulder of this creature is reck 
oned a great delicacy, and would sell at a high pric 
among our European Epicures, 
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14. The mufk bull of Hudsons Bay is another a- 
nimal belonging to the same genus, that promises to 
be of great value, which never has been domesticated. 
With respect to its fleece and appearance, this ani- 
mal more nearly resembles a fheep than an ox. It is 
in stature not much taller than the largest breed of 
fheep; and is every where covered with a thick and 
deep coat of hair, the root of which is a close fur, 
remarkably fine, and soft, andsilky. The hair is so 
long as nearly to trail upon the ground. The fur of 
this animal is evidently capable of being applied to 
many desireable uses in cold climates ; and if any 
means could be contrived to separate the hair from 
the soft wool, it would be of great use in manufac. 
tures. Stockings have been made of it, which in soft- 
nefs and lustre are said to rival silk. Its tail af- 
fords a strong kind of hair, which is employed for 
various uses by the native Esquimaux; its ficth is 
reckoned very good. 

N. B. It would probably be a matter of consider. 
able difficulty to domesticate these two last named 
animals,jas it can only be done by stealing the calves 
when very young; and this is an enterprize that may 
be attenced with danger : but it certainly is po/sible to 
be accomplifhed : and if a tempting price were offer- 
ed for some young ones, the natives would probably 
fall upon some method of effecting it. The calves, 
when thus obtained, might be nursed by a domestic 
cow ; and could be driven along with their dams to 
some sea port town. 
| 15. The Sarluc or grunting ox is another animal 
of the same genus, which is also covered with a thick 
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coat of very long hair that hangs down below its 
knees like that of the-musk ox. This animal isa 
native of the southren parts of Tartary, and Thibet, 


where it has in part been domesticated; a variety 
of it has been also domesticated in the higher 
parts of Indostan under the appellation of Chittigong 


cows. It is all over black except the mane and tail, 
and a ridge down the back, which are white. The 
hairs of the tail are very beautiful, and much prized 
over all India for fly-flaps; for which purpose they 
are mostly fitted .to silver handles.. In China, the 
hairs of the mane are dyed uf a red colour, with 
which the natives form an ornemental tuft on the 
crown of their bonnets, so that it would ’be an article 
of value in our commerce with China and India. 

This might be obtained from Calcutta. 

kn the above list I mention not the camel, which af- 
fords a wool and hair useful in several arts, because it 
cannot be made to thrive in our climate : nor the Spa- 
nith hheep, because these have been already partly tried 
in this island, and are found to thrive equally well 
as our native breed, and afford wool in-every respect 
as good as in their native country ;.so that we have 


only to obtain some of the best of this breed, to per-' 


petuate the kind here. Nor do] mention the bea- 
ver, the otter, and several other fine fur bearing ani- 
mals, which never yet have been thought.capable of 
being domesticated. I have confined myself to such 
animals as may with certainty admit. of being 
tamed and reared in our own climate. The list 
mizht be considerably augmented, but it is best to 
confiae ourselves at first to a moderate number, not 
lo startle the imagination of those who have no great 
spirit for enterprize. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE IMPORTANCE OF RECIPROCAL 
FRIENDSHIP AND CONNECTION BETWEEN THE OLD 
AND THE NEW WORLD. 


By the Earl of Buchan. 
Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Every thing conspires to convince the rational and dis 
pafsionat¢ mind, that this world, and the universe, is gover- 
ned by an intelligent power. 

Without having recourse to the Jewifh scriptures, if we 
examine candidly the annals of more than thirty centuries 
that have reached our times, we thall be able to trace in 
all of them an epic design not to be observed so mani- 
festly in the structure of inanimate nature, though there 
also it certainly does exist, though it cannot be proved by 
the power of human reason. 

This conviction, weth a good education, is matured by th2 
businefs of life, or what iscommonly called the knowledge 
of the world; and in virtuous and well employed solitude, 
it is resolved and confirmed. 

This consists with my own experience. It is my mtention 
in the following lines to fhow, that a new situativn has 
occurred in the arrangement of human affairs ; and how it 


may be improved, in coincidence with superintending pro- 


vidence. 

The traces of astronomical observation in India, are said 
to agree with a period of fifty two centuries ; and with the 
Newtonian and received theory of gravitation, and conse- 
quent diminution of the inclination of the planetary Axis 
to the plane of their orbits. 

Concerning this, whether a real fact, or an accidental 
coincidence, I fhall afsert nothing. I search only for what 
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can be indisputably ascertained, and leads to fair, rational 
and beneficial induction. 

Human society, and beneficial refinement, has undoubt- 
ly, within the scope of authentic history, had a progrefsive 
and visible improvement ; and is still verging towards a 
goal of perfection, or towards a crisis that is unknown, 

The wilds of America, and the remote islands of the 
South Sea, not to speak of the internal regions of Africa, 
furnifh the contemplator of human society with abundant 
proof of the tardy progrefs of. the arts of life, and of go- 
vernment among men who are not uniformly forced to 
afsociate forcommon safety and defence, and are not drawn 
into large communities in cities for social intercourse, se- 
curity, deliberation and trafic. 

When my eye glides over the mazy volume of history, 
it is arrested by the splendid appearance of empires in the 
east that have fallen under their own weight, or yielded, 
as they have done in all ages, to the hardy invaders of the 
north, or to the superior activity, kill, and descipline, of 
the European nations. 

But in none of these do I perceive any combination of 
the elements of social permanence, leading to the renova- 
tion of private or public order after they have been over- 
turned by the succefsful invasion of a foreign power, or 
by the tyranny of their magistrates. Nor can I discover 
in any of them, the difsemination of useful knowledge, or 
of virtuous refinement among the middling clafses of the 
people; or any application of the principles of internal or- 
der and government, that was fitted to prevent the suc- 
cefsful incursions of barbarous nations. 

I see however, myriads of the northern Asiatics puthed 
from their native seats, in ages too remote for chronolgy 
to determine, and planting Europe, then full of Jakes and 
marthes, and peopled with wandering men, yet more sq” 


Y 
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vage and unsettled than themselves, whom they either 
exterminated or forced to take refuge in fastnefses, or in 
countries too inhospitable and barren, to excite either the 
fears or the jealousy of the invaders. 

In lefs than a thousand years, I see the posterity of 
these oriental barbarians excelling in all the splendid arts 
of life, first in Greece, and afterwards in Italy; yet always 
continuing deficient in. that social art which is necefsary 
to preserve and secure a regular government, and to pre— 
vent the difsolution of empire. 

Ncither do I find in Greece or in Italy during the times 
most celebrated by our poets and historians, any ot tha’ 
diffusion of social science, or elegant and virtuous refine. 
ment, which indicates a leaven that is able to matuie and 
perfect the great mafs of the people, and to fix : for 
regular and good government, and for internal : 
sive police, 

It is not a Hesiod, a Homer, a Pindar, sn Aristotle, an 
Hippocrates, an Epaminondas, a Zeuxis, 2 P les or au 
Apelles, that can ;so dazzle a wise and good man, as to 
prevent him from discerning that in the midst of all 
their splendid productions, these ancients were out-num- 
bered in happy individuals by the Swifs cantons of our 
days, and by the infant states of North America. 

Let any man of learning who is stunned with these obser- 
vations read the Cafsina of Plautus: Ee will there see what 
wretched ribbaldry and obscenity was received with ap- 
plauce on the Roman theatre at the time of the second 
Punic war, when Rome is held up as in the zenith of vir- 
tue and of glory, by the admirers of the ancient repub- 
lic, 

if I were afked how it has come to pafs, that except 
in relation to China, the formation of great nations has 


been like the formation of mathematical diagrams on the 
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sand of the sea-fhore, I would answer that men have un: 
luckily chosen sand and not brafs for the demonstration 
of their political problems ; but that wherever they 
have been accidentally inscribed upon brafs they have been 
preserved. 

The colonists from Great Britain settling in America, 
have furnifhed an example of what constitutes the ce. 
ment for erecting the true and lasting edifice of govern. 
ment, knowledge mixt with virtue building upon the plat. 
Jorm of real property and agricultural! industry and simplicity 
of manners. 

With that country, it seems to me, to be cf the highest 
consequence to Europe, to cultivate uniform peace and 
amity, and unfhackled correspondence and interchange of 
inhabitants. For it is there that the mirror of true na- 
tional grandeur and happinefs is likely to be held out for 
ages to adjust the ornaments of European policy. 

It is there that agriculture and internal trade is 
likely to furnifh for ages the materials for unpretending, 
peaceable, and industrious communities ; and for a market 
to friendly and favoured European nations, that can hard- 
ly be exhausted till Europe hall have learned the great 
efson of peace and of industry, of moderation and of 
virtue, leading to the perfection of society on the basis 
of agriculture and domestic affections. 

Imprefsed with the view of the advantages likely to 
ensue from the wise administration of the Infant States 
of America, and reflecting onthe great part which it has 
pleased the Almighty Governor of the Universe to ena- 
ble Mr Wafhington to perform in the new world, I was 
desirous of contributing my mite to the exaltation of his 


character, as a medium of legitimate power founded in the 
opinion of the people. I sent to him a letter exprefsive 
ef my esteem, and of my withes for the prosperity of the 
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States, which I enclosed in a box made of the oak that 
allorded fhelter to our great Wallace after the battle of 
Falkirk ; and I afterwards exprefsed my hope that the 
States would cultivate peace, friendfhip, and correspon- 
dence with my country, and fhun every occasion of min- 
gling in the unhappy contensions of Europe. 

In return to these marks of my regard for our res— 
pective nations, and for his personal character, he was 


pleased to transmit to me two letters. which are of a nature 
so public, and so ful! of the best tendency to the welfare 
of both sides of the Atlantic, that I cannot think of with- 
holding it any longer from the eye of the public. 


LETTER FIRsT. 

My Lorp. Philadelphia May 1. 1792. 

“Tthould have had the honour of acknowledging sooner 
the receipt of your letter of the 28th of June last, had I not 
concluded to defer doing it till I could announce to you 
the transmifsion of my portrait, which has been just finifh- 
ed by Mr Robinson (of Newyork) who has also under— 
taken to forward it. ‘The manner of the execution of it 
does no discredit, I am told, to the artist ; of whose fkill, 
favourable mention had been made to me. I was further 
induced to entrust the execution to Mr Robinson, from 
his having informed me that he had drawn others for 
your lordfhip, and knew the size which would best suit 
your collection. 

“Taccept with sensibility, and with satisfaction the sig- 
uifcant present of the box which acconrpanied your lord- 
hhip’s letter. 

“ In yielding the tribute due from every lover of man— 
kind, to the patriotic and heroic virtues of which it is 
commemorative, I estimate asl ought the additional va— 
lue which it derives from the hand that sent it; and my 
Obligation for the sentiments that induced the transfer, 
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“T will however aik that you will exempt me from 
compliance with the request relating to its eventual des- 
tination. 

‘In an attempt to execute your with in this particular, 
I fhould feel embarrafsment froma just comparison of 
relative pretensions, and fhould fear to risque injustice 
by so marked a preference. With sentiments of the 
truest esteem and consideration, I remain your lordfhip’s 
most obedient servant G. WASHINGTON.” 

Eart or Bucuan. 


LETTER SECOND. 
fy Lorn. Philade!phia April 22 1793. 
“ The favourable withes which your lordthip has ex. 
prefsed for the prosperity of this young and rising coun- 
try, cannot but be gratefully received by all its citizens, 


and every lover of it. One mean tothe contribution of 
} 


of which, and its happinefs, is very judiciously pourtray- 
to be little 
heard of in the great world of politics.” These words 
I can afsure your lordfhip are exprefsive of my sentiments 


ed in the following words of your letter “ 


on this head ; and I believe it is the sincere with of uni- 
ted America to have nothing to do with the political in. 
trigues, or the squabbles of European nations; but on 
the contrary, to exchange commodities, and live in peace 
and amity with all the inhabitants of the earth: and this, 
I am persuaded they will d6, if rightfully it can be done, 
To administer justice to, and receive it from every power 
they are connected with, will, I hope, be always found the 
most prominent feature in the administration of this coun- 
try; and I flatter myself that nothing fhort of imperious 
necefsity, can occasion a breach with any of them. Un- 
der sucha system, if we are allowed to pursue it, the 
agriculture and mechanical arts ;—the wealth and popv- 
lation of these states, will increase’ with that degreé of 
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rapidity as to baffle all calculation, and must surpafs any 
idea your lord(hip can, hitherto, have entertained on the 
occasion. To evince that our views (whether realised 
or not) are expanded, I take the liberty of sendiag you 
the plan of a new city, situated about the centre of the 
union of these states, which is designed for the permanent 
seat of the government: and we are at this moment 
deeply engaged, and far advanced in extending the in- 
land navigation of the river (Potomac) on which it 
stands, and the branches thereof, through a tract of as 
rich country for hundreds of miles as any in the world. 
Nor is this a solitary instance of attempts of the kind, 
although it is the only one which is near co1apletion and 
in partial use. Several other very important ones are’ 
commenced, and little doubt is entertained that in ten’ 
years if left undisturbed we thall open a communication by 
water with all the lakes northward and westward of us 
with which we have territorial connections ; and an in— 
land in a few years more, from Rhode-island to Georgia 
inclusively, pa:tly by cuts between the great bays and 
sounds, and partly between the islands and sand banks, 
and the main, from Albemarle sound to the river St Ma- 
ty’s. To these may also be added. the erection of brid- 
ges, over considerable rivers: and the commencement of 
tumpike roads, as further indications of the improvement’ 
in hand.” 

Having exhibited this specimen of the worthy and 
illustrious President of the United States of America, and 
fully exprefsed my sentiments on the importance of a 
friendly communication between Eurepe ard America, 
I thall conclude this paper with an extract from the speech 
of Mr Wathington to the Senate and House of repre~ 
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sentatives in Congrefs afsembled when the last hand was 
put to the formation of the federal constitution. 

In the end of this awful year, and looking forward 
to another, I give it as a christmas offering to the world, 
and am not afraid of its being ill received by any ration. 
al and well intentioned man under the canopy of Heaven, 

“ I trust that no separate view, nor party antmosities, 
will misdirect the comprehensive and equal eye which 
ought to watch over the great afsemblage of communities 
and interests; and that the foundations of our national 
policy wil/ be laid ix the pure and immutable principles 
of private morality; and the pre-eminence of free go. 
vernment, be exemplifyed by all the attributes which can 
win the affections of its citizens, and command the res- 
pect of the world. I dwell on this prospect with every 
satisfaction which an ardent love for my country can in- 
spire. Since there is no truth more thoroughly establifhed 
than that there exists in the economy and course of na. 
ture an indifsoluble union between virtue and happinefs; 
between duty and happinefs; between duty and advan- 
tage; between the genuine maxims of an honest and mag. 
nanimous people, and the solid rewards of public prosper. 
ity and felicity. Since we ought to be no lefs persuaded 
that the propitious smiles of heaven can never be expec- 
ted on a nation that disregards the eternal rules of order 
and right which heaven itself has ordained, and since the 
preservation of the sacred fire of liberty .and the destiny 
of the republican model of government are justly consi- 
dered as deeply, perhaps as finally stated, on the experi 
ment entrusted to the hand of the American people.” 





May the Almigty Ruler of the Universe, who has rais- 
ed the Americans to independence, guide them in their 
conduct and make them the instruments of promoting the 
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peace of the world and the progrefsive increase of human 


happinefs, 





The Editor heartily begs leave to unite his good withes 
with those of the noble writer of the above. for the hap- 
py completion of the agreeable prospect that opens to 
his views. Happy would it be, if mankind could. in all 
cases unite virtuous dispositions of mind with affluence, 
moderation, with prosperity and a due submifsion to the 
laws with the fullest thare of political freedom. Hitherto 
it has been found, in the history of past times to be impof- 
sible to unite all: these bleéfsings in the same community. 
Whether Anierica fhall prove to be a happy exception to 
this general rule, time alone can discover. In the mean 
while it is certainly the with.of every good man, that 
not only America, but every other nation, may be enabled 
to attain as great a portion of these blefsings as is com- 
patible with the imperfect state of existence in which we 
are destined to act our part, for a few years in this uni- 
verse. That peace and universal good will fhould extend 
over the whole globe, must however, it is feared, be rather 
the with of the philanthropist than the hope of the philos- 
opher. What gloomy ideas does the present state of 
France excite in the minds of many men, who a few months 
ago exulted with the hope of innumerable blefsings that 
were to spring from a system of government which has 
involved the people subjected to it in a depth of distrefs 
that has no parallel in the history of past ages! Govern- 
ment is a practical art; and nothing but experience can 
decide upon the merits of any system of that kind which 
thall be devised by man. 
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ALLADIN THE PERSIAN, AN EASTERN TALE. 
Continued from p. 295. 
CHAPTER x. 
The charms of gallantry. 


DISGUSTED with the world, by the injustice he had 
suffe «<, Alladin on his arrival, returned to the same 
mode of life he had led before the death of his father, 
As the empire was at peace, he could not signalize him- 
self by his courage ; and the independency of his character 
rendered him unfit to occupy a place at court : he resolved 
therefore to divide his time between his studies and his 
pleasures, and prefsed the Ca'’ender to come and live with 
him. ‘he Calender notw'thstanding his great friendthip 
for Alladin dd not think proper to comply with his 
wifhes, but promised never to let a day pafs without see. 
ing bim. Alladin’s former friends returned to him in 
crowds ; they celebrated his generosity. his magnificence, 
and his taste. His easinefs of character was well known; 
he could refuse nothing. and his good friends profited by 
it; many of them borrowing of him large sums. 

In the midst of his pleasures Alladin perceived a void, 
which at times made him melancholy, and inclined him 
to indifference. He saw with the same eye all the women 
of his harem: he was indifferent to all> His friénds prais- 
ed him, and his women carrefsed him, but to no purpose ; 
for he felt there was another mode of being happy, tho’ 
he could not make it out in his own mind. One day he 
consulted the Calender; “ Do you think I am happy ?” 
said he ‘ Lefs so than the meanest of your slaves.’ 
“ What fhall i co to be so?” ‘ just what you are about: 
you will conie to it.” ** What a contradiction,” said Alla- 
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din, “ when every day I am m re miserable.” ‘ Patience 
replied the Calender. Alladin, who had read romances, 
and hac heard much sentimental conversation with women, 
resolved to give up his hare, and to live in society. 
It is not among slaves, said he, who can refuse me no- 
thing, that I must expect to find the pleasures of love. 
He fancied himself in love ten times, and made declara— 
tions that were accepted directly ; but he only met with 
women whose indifference prompted them to make pro- 
fefsions without any feeling: others that only took him 
for the moment ; and who changed their lovers perpetaal- 
ly for the mere sake of variety. The greater part accep— 
ted a lover, no: having any thing, do to but to write a billet 
in the morning for a rendezvous in the evening. Tasse wo- 
men when éefe a tete talked of nothing but the different 
intrigues of the court, or the drefses worn in the last Ga- 
la day. They gave themselves up as it were through ab— 
sence of thought——pretended to prodigious sensibilities, 
re-adjusted their head drefs, looked at their watch, and 
hastened to the public spectacles. He perceived that 
gallantry was in general reduced to a rule, that a woman 
knew before hand the day that fhe was to yeild, the un— 
easinefs and doubt fhe was to give her lover, and that fhe 
had fixed in her own mind the hour of the reconci¥ation, 
and that of the rupture. He perceived that in this whirlpool 
where men and women are turned round, there is neither 
time to feel nor think, Alladin quitted then a society 
where so little variety is found jn language and opinions, 
but so much variablenefs in sentiments — Retaraing 
again to his harem,he enjoyed tranquillity and liberty, and 
ijoiced to think he had no more b:l/ets doux to write. 





on banks: 


ON BANKS 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Py your note on my scheme for Charter Banks *you must 


have mistaken me greatly; for of what use are banks to 
the merchants, if they do not discount bills. I always un- 
derstood that to be the chief businefs of the Charter banks, 
at present ; and that they circulate their notes mostly in 
that way: and if what is called cafh accounts, were left 
entirely to the privaté bankers, or money brokers, which 
you please to call them, perhaps it would be equal- 
ly for the advantage both of the banks and the merchants, 
But you seem to confound bills of accomodation, with 
wind bills properly so called. A bill of accomodation is an 
honest transaction, because there is mo circumstance con- 
cealed from the discounter which had he known he would 
not have consented to the transaction. But wind bills are 
a method of swindling that ha- got considerable footing 
by the circumstance of several bank offices being in the 
Same town; an example might be given in each, but a8 
the difference is so well known to traders, I avoid leng- 
thening this letter with them. But if you never have 
seen a good reason afsigned for the Charter banks, 
not discounting bills at present as freely as usual, I -thall 
endeavour to give one. 

Many of the private bankers, had pufhed their circula- 
tion far beyond what was adequate or their capitals; this 
is what I call the ficticious stock the nation was trading 
upon. Now had the bank of England, and all the other 
Charter banks, continued to discount as u-tal, after so 
great a number of the private banks had been obliged to 
give it over, the whole of the paper in circulation would 

* Boe vol. xvii. p. 204, 
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soon have been in their hands, which would have raised 
thetr circulation far above what was adequate for all .aeir 
capitals put together, and so made them guilty of 1e 
same error, the others had fallen into: And the very de- 
sign of my scheme was to point out where a capital was 
to be found large enough to take up all the paper, (that 
is supposed to be good) now in circulation, without o-er- 
trading themselves. But the wantonly stopping the dis- 
count of bills in the usual course of businefs, is such a hel- 
lifh project, that ic can be compared to nothing but the 


envicus man in the fable, who was content to lose one of 
his own eyes that his neighbour might be made blind; and 
those who do impute such a design to the Charter banks 
do not consider that bills are the goods banksdeal in, so 
that each bill they discount is an addition to their goods 
on hand. Now if they thall continue to buy in faster than 
they are taken up again, they must accumulate in their 


hands to such a degree, as would change the banks from 
the character of prudent dealers to the willest specul.- 
tors. 

In my last, I only made some slight hints at speculation 
in trade, and the disadvantage long credits was to the ex- 
port trade, I intended afterwards tv have stated the distinc- 
tion between a prudent trader, and a speculator; and also 
to have pointed out the advantage that weuld arise to trade, 
if the credits given by the wholesale dealer. were redue 
ced to three months. But as this must necefsarily run to 
some length and would be interesting only to a few of 
your readers, I will rather make a proposal to such patri- 
otic gentlemen as Sir Joan Siu.clair how the improvement 
of wool mizht be greatly promoted; and at the same time 
such advantage» be ucrved trom it as | have not yet seen 
taken notice of. I am, Sir, your most hnmble servant 
; Criticus. 
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ANECDOTE OF PETER THE GREAT, AND HIS CONFESSOR 
BITKA. 


Communicated hy Arcticus. 
For the Bee. 


W 7 artsr the great legislator of the North was in France, the Ro 
man “burch was nut idle in all its branches to persuade him to make 
certain changes in his national religion as prelimenary steps to an union 
with the see of Rome, so much desired by the sovereign Pontif. For this 
purpose several men of eminence and talents, were sent from Rome 
under pretext of complimenting the Rufsian Czar, but secretly to afsist 
the French clergy in this great work. 

The Empperor with his usual good sense replyed, to repeated at- 
tacks on the subject, that when arrived in his dominions he would not 
fail to refer the affair te the Synod, who were better judges of such 
matters than.himself. 

However this wise and prudent answer did not prevent him from 
being still strongly urged tor permifsion to talk the matterover with his 
confefsor in the mear tume, whom they certainly suppused to have as 
much p: wer over his masters mind, as those of France and Spain had 
over those of their sovereigns at that period. Peter was thrown into a 
disagreeable dileu.maby tbis unexpected demand, as whilst he disdain. 
ed the illiberal appearence of refusing it, he was by no means convin- 
ced that Bitha’s theology was sufficiently orthodox, to be the chame# 
pion of the Greek church, who he knew had conversed more with the 
jovial sons ot Rufsia, than with the ancient fathers of its religion. 
However, on his communicating the proposal and his doubts to his 
contefsor, the reyerend father Se2ged him to lave none, as he was af- 
suredly a match for the whole sorbonne if bis own way, as he was per= 
fect master of a powerful argument which he trusted would strike the 
whole of of bisantagonists dumé, and desi ed nothing better than to put 
them to the trial, it Pecer wduid only prom se to keep out of the way 
and leave the whole businefs to his own management. These preli- 
minaries being agreed upon, the learned theologists were invited to. 
the couference on a fixed day, and our Rufsiam Pope or Papa as he is , 
cal'ed at home, haa a splerdid repast prepared fer the’ occasion. 
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Before sitting down to dinner, Bitka presented each guest with » 
small silver cup of sweet brandy from his own hand, as a provocative 
to appetite, acco:ding to the custom of his country, which the whole 
company had ihe complaisance to drink with their nost, desirous to 
fhow every attenti»n to.a man who was to have so great a hand ig 
their favourite work. 

During the first course, the reverend Rufsian father rose with greag 
solemnity trom his seat, and after stroaking his weal combed beard filled 
aboukal, [A poukal is a large fine crystal glais, often gruamented with 
acoat 0. arms or other bearings,used at great festivals in Kuisia to orink 
the sovereign, the church &c. and holds irom a hail to a whoic bottle, 
The person who first fills it, commonly some great man, stands up, 
and with much ceremony presents it to his next neighvour, who 
must take off the cover, (cqivalent to your pledging any onc) and 
hold it till the first has drauk off this birth-day bumper, waoen it is 
his turn to rise up and do the same: tid it has made the tour of tue tavie} 
of champaign, to the bely Catholic Church; which of course the Ko 
man clergy could not refuse to pledge him in. After a proper interes 
val, father Bitka rose a second time with equal gravity, to drink a 
boukal to the holy Greek Church; a toast which the French doc 
tors were too politic to refuse on the present occasion, especially ater 
the Czar’s confefsor had drank to the Latin. 

The second course was ufhered in with athird boukal, to the so, 
much desired union of the two churches; which it would have betn 
folly to refuse: and the last difh of st was graced with the heaith of 
the pepe himsel:, which it would have been a bold priest in those days. 
who would have refused drinking. 

After having so weliregaied his guests at dinner, father Bitka told 
them that they had one duty,still tofulfil betore proceeaimg to bul- 
sinefs; at least it was one that he would never omit, with all his at 
tachment to the two holy churches, viz, drinking bis sovereigns health: 
the Czar of Moscovy ; and the French clergy were tov good courtiers 
to retuse it in the present moment. 

Lastly our confefsor aiter having with much fervour, exclaimed 
itender unto Ceézar what appertains unto Cezar &c.”* trom holy writ- 
tose and drank a last bumper with great selemnity, to the yreat mon- 
ach, the French king ; and his clergy made fhift to pledge him in it 
ain duty bound, oe 

The Rufsian church militant, thinking himself now a match for 
Romifh theology and eloquence, invited the Sorkonne to the vroposed 
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conference in the Czar’s chamber of state, ‘up one pair of stairs, and 
led the way himself with a firm pace and stately gait. 

On being seated in his masters state chair, lent to him for the occasi- 
on, father Bitka exprefsed;much surprise at finding bat two of the whole 
Sorbonne had followed him up, a couple of rosy bifhops ; to whom, 
after waiting a proper time for the rest of his antagonists, he addrefsed 
a fhort latin speech in favour of the Greek church, ending it by declar- 
ing he was prepared to hear all their learned arguments for the de- 
sired union, whilst he was perfectly open to conviction. 

The well seasoned Rufsian champion now found he had kept his 
word with the Czar, and literally struck his antagonists dumb with the 
power of his strong arguments; for not a word could be articulated on 
repeated efforts, by either one or other of the bifheps, whose truant 
tongnes for once refused the defence of the Roman church ; so that 
after a fhort pantomimic harangue, they were obliged to leave father 
Bitka master'of the field and dispute, who told tem on parting, that 
he never doubted to see the mother church triumph over all the at. 
tacks of her seceding sons. 

Peter, on coming home in :the*¢vennig, was highly diverted with 
his confefsors victory ; and did not fai] next day at court to invite the 
French doctors to a second conference with Bitka, which they politely 
refused, relying on his former promise to refer the affair to his synod) 
on his-arrival in Rufsian. 

Now’ Mr Editor I cannot help thinking that. this important 
church dispute ended as quietly, as most of those related in church 
history; of. those days, at-least, in the reading of AxrcTicus, 


oo —__ LF 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


THE inclosed ig genuine; and I honour the lady who had the merit 
of putting it in writing. If you think it worthy of a place in the Bee 
insert it. If not let me know by a note in your addrefs to correspon- 
dents, and I ‘will send for it, or let you know to whom to return it- 
It is in my opinion the most n ‘tural and most humurous description o 
the consequences of a first debauch that ever was publithed in any 
lynguage. A LOVER OF GOOD NONSENSE. 
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DANIEL’s DREAM. 


Taken from his ‘own mouth by the lady of an Irith lord who built 
the Grotto alluded to in the introduction. 


When the Grotto was finithed, My lord invited the men to a din- 
net, onthe lawn before. the house. Daniel Rouk only, was amifsing 
the day after, arid there to be found till next morning. When I 
enquired the reasotf\of his absence,---“" Why then I'll tell you” says 
he, that the good mait, and the good drink, I got at the grot-hole 
did not agree with my elt at all at all: I ate so much, that I would 
never desire to leave off. But: what would you have ot it; such 
sickne/s cameippon me, that I was not strong to go back to my work ; 
an4d'‘when I went home, I was not the better of it, so I went to my 
bed; but"never a wink of sleep ci uld I get for dreaming all night ; 
and I with I may never dream such another.’—* What was your 
dream Dafiel.—* Why then, saving your presence, I'lbtell you. I 
was dreaming that I was coming home from Molly Crinigan-the 
fairy-woman where I had been to get a cure for the braked heifer that 
was bewitched, and as I was coming over stitchford key of Ballanas- 
keaugh, and looking up at the stars, and blefsing myself, because it was 
our ladies day, what did Ido but mifs my foot and fall into. the.wa- 
ter. Well, that: was all very well. I was swimming away for thie 
bare life’ o’me, when I'swimmed afhore on a desolate Island. Well, 
I went to’my beads, and gave God ‘thanks, and then Isat down and 
sang. “The cause why, I thought for sure, ‘and certain it was to be 
my burying place. While I was singing, there came a big black 
eagle to myself. God save you Daniel ,says he; youalso, says I. What 
are you doing on this desolate : insland says he.. Nothing says, I only 
with I was‘safe at Ballanaskeaugh again. Come a horseback upon 
me Daniel, says he, and I'll bring» you safe at Ballandskeaugh again, 
My life’ for yours Daniel, says he. Mount, says he, faint heart never 
won fair lady. Ithought so myself, and this is fine perswadance, thinks 
J. Thank you Sir, says I, for the tone of your civility; and I'll take 
your kind offer. So what will ‘you have of it, I got a horseback up- 
on him, and away he flew with me untill he got upto the moon itself 
So then I thought to set him right; the cause is why, thought for 
sure and certain he did not know the right road to Ballanaskeaugh, 
and I was resolved to be civil; because he had me in his power you 
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know. So says I, please your honou'’s glory, says I; I think you 
are not on the right road to Ballanaskeaugh. 

Hold your tongue Daniél says he, and. mind your own bnsinefs, and 
don’t interfere with the businefs of other people, Daniel, says he. May 
be so says I: sol said nv more. When we get up to the moon, take 
off me Daniel? says he, [am tired. Bad enough says I, what will I do. 
Go upon the moon till I am fested, and then Pbtake you up again. 
No, but I woni’t, says myself ; for if Ido I will fal, Never fear Daniel 
says he, con’t you see a reaping hook sticking in the side of the moon ; 
take a grip of it, and you are as safe asathiefin amill. Well, Idid 
so—but what did himself do, but turned about, and, Good bye to you 
Daniel, says ke. Is that all you brute, says I,—Devil speed the trav- 
eller, says I, you ugly unnatural beast, is this the wayyyou serve me? 
Well, all that was very well, when out comes the man of the moon 
to myself, Daniel.Rovk says he, what are you doing with my reaping 
»’ hook. Please your honours glory, 1 am doing no harm, only holding 
it least Efhould fall. Let go the reaping hovk, says he; indeed with 
your honours: leave, [ wili not, says myself. “Let gothe reaping 
hook says he: Indeed I will not says myself. Let go your grip, 
says he, or else you had better, you hac, Indeed I will not, 
says. myself; and the more you bid me, the more I wont; is it 
to fall and be kil’t, and épil’t.. Ii. try that Daniel, says he. 
What does himself do, but goesin and fetches out a hand ham. 
ier, and knocks off the handle of the reaping hook, and down my- 
self falls, falls, falls, like a bird»that was flying ; when (God speed) 
there flys »y a flock of wild geese : and sure enough they were some. | 
of the geese from our bay of Ballanaskesugh, or else how fhould they 
know me. Is this Daniel, says one of them. It is sy, says L° £ 
think yon are falling Daniel, says he. You may see that, saysI. Take 
a grip of myself Daniel, says.one of them, and J*il bring you safe 
to “the ground in a way..yon. won’t be. spilt. Sweet was.your 
heart ina pitcher of honey my..Jewel, says 1. Immediately I sawa 
chip below under me ; Houla, stop the chip, stop the ebip, says Is 
Why fhould we stop the thip Daniel, says they ; by the reason why 
tve dont know whether you are over the fhip or not. Mutha! how 
fhall we know that, say$ 1: Zrow something down Daniel says he. 
God help yonr head what would you have me to frow down? 
Ease yourself Daniel, say he, and if it falls in the thip then we will 
stop the thip. Saving your presence I did so. But what willjyou 
have of it, I thought for ‘sure and cértain it would fall in the 
chip. But what did-g find but itself under myself in the bed this 


morning. 
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ELUCIDATIONS RESPECTING THE ‘ URKISH EMPIRE. 
Concluded from p. 288. 


On the population of Constantinople, 


NoTHING in general is more erroncous than the calculation of the 
umber of inhabitants of great cities; But no calculation has beer 
so exaggerated as that of the population of Constantinople. The causes 
of this error may have proceeded from the situation of the city on the 
ascent of a hill, which thewing every house in it, and hiding the voids 
between them, makés it appear to the greatest advantage. Secondly, 
the crowd of people in the streets, leading to the custom house, the 
Port, the great Bazars or tnarkets, the bagnios, the principal mosques, 
and scales—without people reflecting that these are all situated al- 
most in one part of the city, and that every one who goes out on any 
kind of busmnéfs, or on pleasure, pafses through them, without obser- 
ving that the interior parts of the city seem desolate, 80 few people 
are found inthem Thirdly, strangers are misled by the accounts they 
receive of thé number of Janisaries, of Bostangies, of boatmen, of ar- 
lzans, cf fhopkeepers, without knowing that one and the same person 
isgenerally in two or three capacities; for instance all the boatmen 
ate either janisaries Or bostangies, (excepting a small number,) and the 
greatest part of the fhopkeepers and artigans are also janisaties. We 
gust rely on real Calcalation 
1st Calculation. 

In Constantinople and its environs there is consuthed from 9 to1r 
thousand kilos of corn daily. Experience thas proved that éne person 
consumes 9 kilos a year. (One kilo of wheat is twenty-two okes 
which renders 18 okes of flower, of which they.make 27 okes of bread 
atheir bread is very moist; like flat Cakes half baked:) In France 1 
pound of wheat gives 1 pound of bread exactly. An oke is nearly 3 
pounds. 

According to this calculation, thete would be in Constantinople 406 
thousand jimhabitants. . This calculation misled Sir Joseph Porter, 
formerly Englith ambafsador at the Po.te, as it does all those who 
have not examined into the matt-r. It is the policy of the vizirs, to 
keep the price of bread cheap at Constantinople; and it is cheaper there 
thways than in places a few days journey distant. The mirsat Constan- 
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tinople distribute this corn, not to the city only, as people have cons 
eluded, but to all its suburbs, as Pera, Galata, the neighbouring vil- 
lages, to the city of Scutari ,and all along the channel.of Constantino. 
ple, which is bordered with large villages, to Cuchack Chickmagi, 
(commonly called Ponte Piccolo) and thence in a line to Borgostnd 
Domusdere on the coast of the black sea, to the Prince’s islands, tog 
large villages in Asii behind Scutari, and to all the countrv thence to 
the Black-sea. Some years from 14 to 16 thousand kilos have been con- 
sumed. A great quantity must be deducted for thé consumption of 
vefsels of all denominations that frequent the port. From all this, 
if hal: the above mentioned quantity of corn be allowed for the con- 
sumption of Constantinople, it isthe utmost that can be done with 
any fhadow of reason ; and this will make the real number of inhabi- 
tants to be about 200,c00. 

2d calculation. 

The Rafsab-Bafki (or chief of the butchers) through whose office 
all cattle for slaughter pa(s, distributes to Constantinople, Scutari, 
&c from 2500 to 3000 fheep a week. Observe the Turks eat but 
little beef; some fifh indeed, and fowls, but this is trifling to the 
mutton they eat. At Paris there is consumed 10400 fheep a week 
besides beef, and 630 hogs, sait fith &c. and 1 million pounds-of bread 
daily. 

The annual consumption of Paris is about 12S00 muids of com 
(36,364,000 pounds) 77 thousand oxen, 120 thousand calves, 32 thou- 


and barrels of herrings, 540 thousand fheep, 32400 hogs, and“a quan- 
tity of salt cod fifth, salmon, &c. 

There are however a few theep killed by contraband that have not 
pafsed through the bands of the Cafsab-Batki and the butchers depen- 
dant on him ; but their number is small, as it is too dongerous and the 


profits very inconsiderable. 
This calculation of meat produces fewer inhabitants than that of 


¢orn ; but the one corroborates the other. 
3d@ Calculation. 

From before the end of the Rufsian war till 1777, in the winter, 
there was no plague at Constantinople, a space of several years. The 
dead that were carried out at the gates of Constantinople, where a 
regular register iskept, amounted to only 5000 one yearwith another: 
this multiplied by 36, the largest number that can be taken, though 
Constantinople is very healthy, gives only 180,000 inhabitants. It 
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may be objected that some are buried in the city in private burying 
grounds.. This number I believe does not exceed 20. 

As tothe suburbs of Galata, Pera, 8c. they are not very considera- 
ble, and consist only of a few very long strects. 

4th calculation. 

The ground on which the'city of Constantinople stands is not so ex- 
tensive as Paris. Count Choiseul Gouffier,the French Ambafsador, had 
a geometrical plan ‘made of it; and whoever walks acrofs the city in 
different directions may convince himself of this truth. The streets 
in Paris. are very narrow,—the houses 4and 6 stories high, inhabited 
from top to,bottom. The streets ‘in Constantinoble are also natrow ; 
but the churches, hotels, &c. do not take up near so much ground as 
do the mosques, places, gardens (of which whole streets on the upper 
and back parts have one to each house) the seraglio, houses of the 
great, fhops or bazars where people do not live &c. The houses in 
Constantinople are spacious (excepting the very crowded quarter by 
the water side in the port) they are composed of a ground floor where 
is the kitchen, stables, wath house, store rooms &c, and generally a 
yard in the centre ; and an upper story where the family lives. Ir 
is a-very extraordinary thing that two families live in one house, ex- 
cept it be a father and a son, or two brothers. Therefore in the 
same space (supposing Constantinople to stand on as much ground as 
Paris) there cannot be. in Constantinople one fourth of the inhabitants 
there is in Paris. 

Conclusion. 

The result of these calculations prove beyond a donbt that there 
are not above 200 or 250 thousand inhabitants in the city of Constan- 
tinople; nor that there ever could have been many more in it: but 
it must be contefsed that nothing is more deceiving than the appear- 
ance of thiscity, and the cowded streets leading to the Port, Great 
Bazars and public places, and which only are’ peneraliy visited by 
strangers. The scales or wharfs are the only outlets: few people fo out 


of the gates on the land-side; so that all the crowd is towards the 
water-side. In the year 1777 there were 5700 boatsof al] sizes in 
the port of Constantinople: and in all the villiages on the channel 
this number is great. But the situ tion of the city must be con. 
sidered, and that every one who goes into the countrv, (the part fre- 
quented is acrofs the port, up the channel towards the Black Sea, on 
poth sides) must go in a boat,or as he goes to Galata; &cc. where the 
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European vefsels lie. [t isthe custom of the Turks to go on the wa. 
ter in boats for pleasure, and they make no use of cartiages (coaches) 
In Paris there are 12590 coaches, and fewer go in carriages in Paris, 
than in boats in Constantinoplo, no one can crofs the water with- 
out a boat. Every tamily that can afford it keps a boat. 
-_-~_oOoo 

The Turks tell you, and beligve st perhaps, that there are 72,009 
mosques in Contantinple. The Greeks, Armenians, Jews, d&c. give 
you,o.t of vanity to make their nation appear considerabic, ex. 
aggerated accounts of their own numbers; but no credit is to be gives 
to them. These calculations foynded on tacts cangot be disputed. S. S, 
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RUSSIAN VILLAGE ARTS 


AND DISCOVERIES IN THE IRON BRANCH AMONG THE 
RUSSIANS: 


Communicated by Arcticus, 


Zo the Ecitar of the Bee, 
Mr Enrror, 


In prosecution of my plan begun in a former volume of the Bee, [ 
fhall here give yon some more examples ot what I have there called, 
the primitive patriarchial practice of the arts before they became 
seperate profefsions, as still obtaining amongst the self taught peasa: *s 
of Rufsia, in the interior parts of the ‘empire, 

I began the subject with the art of dying in its humble infant 
state, where not only the stuffs to. be coloured, but likewise the 
plants employed in the différear operations, are all the productions 
of the peasant’s own labour; and ingenuity, see Bee volume ix. 
page 281. ; 

Before I begin the new subject, which wiil make that of this let- 
ter, I thal! add one article belonging to the former, which  escar 
ped my memory, when treating of the yillage dyes. The colour e- 
mitted is a beantifui piuc extracted from a species of large muth- 
yoom nomed OS{NOVIK or popelar muthroom, very much resembling 
the Joletus viscidus of Linnaeus; but it is much to be to be regret 
ted that no manner oj fixing this handsome village dye, which might 
etherwisemerit the attention of the more learned and improved 
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state of the art, has ever yet been discovered, for it changes gradually 
through a succefsion of fhades, to a bluith green, to the great mortifi- 
cation of the little village coquet whose holiday drefs is stained with 
it. , 

This mufhroom which the peasants use as an article ef food 
with many other kinds, [As mufhrooms make so large a part of 
the peasant’s diet whilst condemned to vegetables, during the sea- 
son when the frozen earth produces none ; they are probably the 
best practical botanists in this plant of any people in the world, and 
even eat, salted, a great many species thought poisonous in other 
countries, probably with reason,when trefh, 2s we know that the famous 
root casada from which the American Indians make their bread 
when dry, is a violent poison till deprived of its juice. ~ Some ot the 
commonly reputed poisonous mufhroums which they eat, are the d4gq- 
ricus campestris, Integer, Georgii, Fragilis, Boletus viscidus, luteugy 
bovinus, pallus, esculentus, &c. and they are by no means disagree- 
able to even a a foreign palate, wheneaten with eil and vinegar,] either 
salted or drefsed, during the long fast of the Greek church, is when 
frefh broken, ot a white colour, but in a few seconds, the juice with 
which it abounds takes a blue tinge, which gradually grows deeper, till 
it acquires that fine colour, which they communicate to their stuffs. 

Another plant which deserves attention, from the quantity of fine 
purple juice it contains, (especially as it is a native of England, 
as well as of Rufsia) is the Echium Italicum or bugiofs, with which 


































— our village coquets stain their cheeks to augment their beauty; a 
vse hint which probably your perfumers may profit by, as they have 
f only in general dry powders to offer for that purpose, and pofsibly 
_— the ladies might preier the crimson juice of a root. ' 
: = It is impofsible to pais over this custom of painting, which 
— obtains universally amongst even the villagers of Rufsia, without 
~ remarking the decided inclination mankind in general thow to this 
| practice, in all the different states of civilsociety; may the degree 
ei of civilization is in some measuyse marked By it, as follows. The naked 
seuss . Savage for example, paints different parts of his:whole body, because 
Ju the whole is seen, and the practice extends to doth sexes: in a middle 
o- state of civilization, it is confinedto t.e face, breast, hands and hair, 
ing becausé the rest is covered, and the practice ts confined to the female 
- sex; butit obtains equally with the girl uni the village and the belle 
“ry at court: whereas in the highest stare .of civilisation, it is confined 





merely to the woman of fafhion in Christian countries. The declama- 
VOL. XViii. xx 
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tions of the clergy against the painted Jezebel of Holy Writ, having 
probably frighte.ed their more tim:d and devout hearers, from any 
resemblance with the execration of thé church. 

But to return to the humble practice of the arts in the Rufsian vil. 
lages, it is really surpr sing how much man may learn from pea- 
sants, who have pra tised certain customs and arts from one genera« 
tion to another for centuries 

I expreised my astonifhment, fifteen years ago in the sixty-eight 
volume of the transactions of the Royal Society of London, on find- 
ing the new Antiseptic regimen prescribed by philosophy to the Bri- 
tith navy, in common use, amongst the peasants of Rufsia, whose si- 
tuation, expesed to the scurvy and other septic deseases, had led to 
the discovery, pofsibly many ages before an attention to the antisep- 
tic qualities of fixed air had introduced it into Britain: nay I found that 
the Rufsian villagers, had even refined on it, and was enabled 
through their means, to add several efficacious preparations, to the 
new maritime antiscorbutic bilFof fare. 

My surprise was by no means lefs on lately finding another mo. 
dern discovery, equally Known to the Rufsian peasants who have 
practised, pofsibly for ages, what had jbeen so long sought in Bri- 
tain as a great desideratum in the iron branch; this is no lefs than 
the making of bar iron immediately from the ore, without it's pafsing 
through the intermediate state of pig or cast iron. 

It is made by the peasants of the village of Woolouma, in the dis. 
trict of Vologda, who melt a species of ocreous marth ore, in small 
low furnaces, of the figure of an Englith churn, into mafses of from 
three to five poods, (that is from seventy two to an hundred and 
eighty Englith pounds) in form of a flat oval cake, in the fol.owing 
manner. 

The ore, which thy find near they surface of the ground all around 
the village, they put into their little furnaces in contact with char- 
coal made by themselves, and the liquid matter runs down through 
it, into an oval hole made in the earth directly under the furnace, 
from which they draw it out whilst still soft, and cut int: longitu- 
dinal slices, with a common axe on the edge of an anvil. 

These slices are again heated in the fire, and beat out into small 
bars with hand hammers, for making nails, without undergoing an- 
other operation ; so that what I afserted on setting out, is literally true 
that dar iron is made by thesé, self taught artists, from the first 
fount, without ever pafsing through the intermediate state of pig iron. 
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It is likewise worthy remark, that they plowgh through their superficjal 
ocreous ore, and plant their corn in jt, which thrives well ; so that one 
of your sprightly modern travellers, who say so many pretty things, 
would tell you, that they are an iron eating, as well as an iron ma- 


king race. 


EEE eee 


IMPROVEMENTS OF THE HARBOUR OF LEITH. 


The harbour of Leith has been found, tor a great while past, to be too 
small for the trade carried on from that port, insomuch that it fre- 
quently happens that vefsels are under the necefsity of being unload- 
ed acrofs the decks of three, four, or even five vefsels, it being im- 
pofsible to get nearer tothe quay. To remove this inconvenience, it 
has been long in agitation to have the harbour enlarged ; and various 
plans have been given in to the magistrates of Edinburgh tor that pur- 
pese at different times ; but in particular, about four years ago, when 
several of these plans were engraved and publifhed. On that occa- 
sion the town council, under the mayoralty of John Grieve, made 
choice of one of these plans, (which was unfortunately deemed, by a 
majority of the mercantile people among the most objectionable that 
had been offered) and obtained an act of parliament tor carrying it into 
effect. But aiter proceeding a certain length, difficulties arose which 
it was found would require a new act to remove. When the Magise 
trates were about to apply for that act; the mercantile and sea-fa- 
ring people in Leith, being now fully sensible of the great defects of 
the plan proposed, unanimously prepared themselves to Oppose it- 
As there was not to be found a single difsenting vote on that occasion 
the magistrates thought it prudent to desist, and nothing more was 
done in that businefs ; the harbour remaining not better at least, than 
it was before. . 

Of late, a gentleman of the name of Logan, in consequerce of a 
more accurate investigation of the natural situatiom of the place than 
had formerly been made, more extended views, and a more tho- 
rough knowledge of marine architecture than his predecefsors, has made 
out a new plan,.that seems to be much: preferable to any that had 
been formerly offered ; and-which, if carried into effect, bids fair to 
remove all the eviis complained of, and to lay the foundation of a 
prosperity to the port of Leith, the utmost limits of which it is at 
present impofsible to see. His plan 1s not lefs simple than seeming-~ 
ly efficacious ; it cogsists of three prncipal parts, 
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First, h¢ proposes to convert the present harbour itite a wet dock 
where vefsels ‘never will take the. ground, and in which they will not be 
exposed to ‘sustain any damage from inundations or other inconve- 
niencies from the river. This wet dock, merely by widening the 
present harbour a little, aad erecting proper wharfs all around, will 
afford about four times the accomodation for fhipping it has at pre- 
sent, without encroaching upon private property, except im a very 
mal! degree. This is to be effected by making an entry for the ri- 
ver into the sea, not through the present harbour, but through the 
fofse that in old times /ormed the western defence of the citadel of 
North Leith, which will require only a very little deepening after 
clearing out the loose rubbifh that has fallen into it; and by putting 
proper flood gites, (not locks) at the entry into the dock, for keeping 
fhe heson always at nearly the same height as the sea flows to at 
high water. 

The second part of his plan consists in forming an outer harbour, 
by running a new pier in a curved direction from the citadel towarés 
the point of the east peir‘ at present, leaving a sufficient opening for 
Along this pier a range of warehouses may be erected, lea- 


an entry. 
ving on the inside only a narrow wharf so as to admit of hoisting bul- 


Fy goods, such as tobacco, sugar, rum, corn &c. that are to be ware- 


housed, into these by means of a crane, directly from the vefsel with- 
out any expence of carriage, and returning themin the same way ; 
or, for grain, by a spout directly into the hold of the vefsel; the ad- 
vantages of which, in an extensive corn trade especially, are evident : 
Fhe cart-w-y to be upon the outer side of the warehouses, with pro- 
per openings to the wharfs at convenient distances. This to be a 
tide harbour, as at present. Withinit are to be placed, on the fhore of 
North Leith, three dry docks for repairing vefsels, with convenient 
wood ‘yards for each: and here also is to be formed a proper landing 
place for the ferry boats to ply at. 

The third part of the plan is to convert the mouth of the river 
Which will then be to the westward of the citadel, into a harbour 
similar to that in use at present, having a quay on each side all along 
at which vefsels might conveniently load and unload, as well as in 
the present harbour: this would be particularly applicable to the 
coal vefsels and others of small burden, which are not so apt to be 
strained by taking the ground as those of larger size. 

By his plan, these three parts are necefsarily connected with one 
another so as to contribute to the perfection of the whole. By slui- 
ces properly contrived for the purpose, he has it in his power to dees 

en the bar, and keep it free of any accumulation of sand upon it for- 
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ever, with very little trouble, and scarcely any expence; as also to 
sweep the harbour at pleasure apd keep it at all times sweet and 
(lean. By his plan too a provisionis made for convenient, building- 
yards to almost any extent, without encroaching almost at all on 
private property, so that forty’ or fifty vefsels might be built at one 
time without the smallest inconvenience or difficulty to the parties. 
By the plan also a provision is made for extending the harbour to 
any afsignable degree that may be afterwards wanted, without en- 
croaching upon private property, or diminifhing in any degree the 
conveniencies to be at present obtained. 

But what ought to recommend this plan in a perticular manner to 
all parties cencerned, is, that the actist will undertake to prove that 
it may be carried into effect without laying one penny of additional 
dues upon the fhipping entering this port; 0 subjecting the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh to the necefsity of encroaching upon the funds of 
that burgh; but that on the contrary it will add considerably to 
the revenue of the community, and the wealth of the place. 

I have seen the plan, and had the particulars explained, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that there appears not to me any phy- 
sical obstruction which stands in the way of its being carried into full 
effect ; and that if thiswere done it would form a much more con- 
venient harbour than could be effected by any of the other plans I 
have seen; It would also lefs encroach upon private pro- 
perty than most of them. It wonld be likewise lefs expensive ; 
and (though this part of the plan was not exp'ained to me) I have 
no doubt that by a proper arrangement, all the money that could be 
wanted for this purpose, pethaps more, might be obtained without 
burdening the fhipping, the town of Edinburgh, or any individual in 
the smallest degree ; and there can be no doubt but it weuld tend 
greatly co augment the trade of this port, and consequently add to 
the income :hat the town derives from it. On these accounts, the plan 
certainly deserves the serious attention of all the parties concerned ; 
and their unanimous concurrence and warmest support, if, they fhall 
see it in the same light that I do. 

N. B. It may be considered that I am at least impartial in this 
case, seeing I made out a plan myself for improving that harbour, 
which most persons who saw it judged superior to any of the others. 
This I did not present te the magistrates, or publith, because I found 
they had resolved to adopt another. But I have no hesitation in 
saying that che present plan is greatly superior to it; as it will effect 
the same purposes at a smaller expence and with leis derangement 
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of private property, and-also accomplifhes several other objects not 
included in, my plan, that are highly desireable. 


HINTS ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
FROM AN OLD TRADESMAN TO YOUNG ONES. 
Lerrer v. 
Continued from p. 139. and concluded. 
Progre/s to bankruptcy of a diligent, sober young 
tradesman, withont lofs, misfortune, or evil in- 


tention. 
A younc man of good character, sets up in businefs with a mode. 
rate capital, and a good deal of credit, and soon after, marries a young 
woman with wh m he gets a little ready money, and good expecta- 
tions on the death ofa father, mother, uncle, or aunt. In two or 
three years he finds that his businefs increases; but his own health, 
or his wife’s, or his child's, makes it necefsary for him to take lod- 
gings in the country. Lodgings are found to be inconvenient; and 
for a very small additional expence, he might have a snug little box 
of hisown. A snug little box is taken, repaired, new modelled, and 
furnifhed. Here he alw-ys spends his sundays; and commonly carries 
friend or two with him just to eat a bit of mutton, and'to see how 
comfortably he is situated in the country. Visitors of this sort are not 
wanting. One is invited because he is a customer ; another, because 
he may alfsist him in his businefs; a third, because he is a relation of 
his own or his wiie’s; a fourch, because he is an old acquaintance ; 
and a fifth, because he is very entertaining ; besides many who look in 
accidentally, and are prevailed on to dine, although they have an 
engagement somewhere else. He now keeps his horse, for the sake 
of exercise: but as this is a solitary kind of pleasure which his wife 
cannot fhare, and as the expence of a whifky can be but triffling 
where a horse is already kept, a whiiky is purchased, in which he takes 
eut his wife and his child, as often as his time will permit. After all, 
driving a wh.fky is ut indifferent amusement to sober people ; his 
wife too is timorous, anc ever since the heard of Mrs T—’s accident 


by the stumbling of her horse, wiil not set her foot in one; besides, 


the expence of a horse and whifky, with what is occasionally spent in 
coach hire, falls so little fhort of what his friend Mr H—s, afks for a 
job-coach that it would he ridiculous not to accept of an offer that 
never ™ ght re made him again. The jop-coach is agreeed for ; and 
the boy ina plain coat with a red cape to it, that used to clean 
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knives, wait at table, and look after the house, hecomes a smart foot- 
man with a handsome livery. The snug little box is now too small 
for so large atamily. There isa charming house with garden and two 
or three acres of land, rather farther from London tut delightfully si- 
tuated, the unexpired lease of which might be had ata great bargain, 
The premises, to be, sure are somewhat more extensive than he fhould 
want ; but, the house is new, and for a moderate expenee might be 
put in most excellent repair. 

Hither he removes, hires a gardener being fond *« Botany, and sup- 
plies his own table with every thing in season, tor little more than 
double the money the same articles would cost if he went to market for 
them. Every thing about him now seems comfortable ; but his friend 
H.—-s does not treat him so well as he expected. His horses are of- 
ten ill matched, and the coachman sometimes even peremptorily re- 
fuses to drive a few miles extraordinary, for why, ‘* he’s answerable 
to master for the poor beasts.” His expences, it is true, are as much 
as he can afford; but having coach-house and stables of his own, with 
two or three acres ot good grafs,he might certainly keep his own 
coach and horses for lefs money than he pays to Mr H—s. A rich 
relation of his wife’s too is dying, and has often promised to ieave her 
something handsome. The job-coach is discharged; he keeps his 
own carriage ; and his wife is now able to pay and receive many more 
vis ts than fhe could before. Yet he finds by experience, that an air. 
ing in a Carriage is but a bad substitute fora ride on horseback; in 
the way of exercise he must have a sadle-horse; and subcribes to a 
neighbouring hunt for his own sake, and to the nearest afsemblies for 
the sake of his wife. 

During all this progrefs, his businefs has not been neglected; but 
his capital, originally small, has never been augmented. His wife's rich 
relations die one after another, and remember her only by trifling 
legacies. His expences are evidently greater than his income; and in 
afew eyears, with the best intentions in the worid, wanting no good 
qualities but ore-sight to avoid;or resolution to retrench, expences 
which his busineis cannot support,#lis conntry house and equipages 
afsisted by the’ many good friends who almost constantly ine with, 
him, drive him fairly into the gazette. The country house is let,—the 


equipage is sold,— his friends fhrug up their fhoulders—enguire for how 
much he has failed,— wonder it was not ‘or more,—say he was a goog 
creature, and an honest creature,—but they always thought it would 


come to this—pity him irom their souls, and hope his creditors will be 
hyourable to him,—and go to find dinners elsewhere. Iam &c. 
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Srr, To the Editor of the Bee. 


IT opseRve your agreeable cerrespondent Arcticus is at a lofs to tran. 
late the exprefsion Ja plus belle ame qui fat jamais in the well drawn 
character he has given you. I remember an exprefsion I met with in 
Scotiaud, when I was there, which if it does not exactly suit it, is at 
least equal in beauty. A lady on a-particular occasion, said to me 
fhe w1s not in the least surprised at my partiality for another iady of 
whom I had bec* speaking with great respect, for the was, “ the 
sweetest blooded woman ix Scotiand.” The exprefsion made then an 
indelible imprefsion on my mind for a thousand namelefs somethings 
comprehended in it.- I am, &c, Camsro BRITANNUS. 
The Editor is much indebted to this oblig:ng correspon- 
dent for bringing forward the beautiful exprefsion above, 
well known in this country, but wiiich, like the French phrase 
perbaps alike admits not of a translation into any other lav. 
guage; but he suspects Arcticus, who is a scotsman, will not 
admit it to be of the exact same import with the other. The Scotch 
phrase denotes a beneficent and gentle disposition of mind, conjoined 
with a meeknefs of temper, that is the farthest pofsible removed from 
isritability, and though it is by no means incompatible with genius, 
it is not necefsarily connected with it. The French phrase, supposes 
goodnefs of heart with a tincture of meeknefs also, but it does not s0 
totally exclude that emotion of mind, which sometimes borders upor 
warmth. This kind of ardour it supposes to be moderated by the in- 
fluence of a polithed taste and refined understanding: it verges more to 
wards the cofianes of genius, and farther from the mildnefs of innocence. 
The lamb is the true emblem of the Scotch phrase; but if we could 
conceive an animal pofsefsing a portion of the innocence of the lamb 
conjoined to the elegance anc spirit of the horse, it would be a more 
proper emblem of the French. Kindnefs and love, are the sensations 
the Scottith affection is naturally fitted to excite in the mind of ano- 
ther ; but a respect bordering upon admiration, more naturally results 
from the comtemplation of the qualitiescenoted by the French phrase. 
They are both beautiful, both elegant, both exprefsive, though the ex 
prefsion is somewi:st different. Iam glad to have an opportnnity of 
here recording them together. 
*#,* Toe obliging favour of Amicus came too late, as all the room 
qwas filled up before it arrived, which thé Evitor much regrets 


Loke's favour is reezived, hut also came too late. 





